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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 

AS The Art Union contains the literary matter for 
two months in this issue, it also has an unusually 
large number of illustrations. The frontispiece "The 
Dusty Cupid " is one of Mr. Church's hasty pencil studies, 
vigorous and simple in its technique, yet full of grace and 
beauty, and charming for its very simplicity. As an exam- 
ple of the artists' method in rapidly recording an exception- 
ally pleasing pose, the sketch is peculiarly interesting. We 
can see that little attention was paid to the exact outlines at 
first — the aim having been to secure rather the spirit — the 
action of the figure, with the idea of correcting, or selecting 
the outlines, and filling in the composition later. In order 
to sketch rapidly from nature — and especially from life — 
this is almost the only method by which proportions can be 
realized. Mr. Church's drawing is singularly free from 
experimental lines, owing to his long practice and consequent 
great facility in this particular branch of art. The charming 
young woman of the sketch brushes the dust from the little 
image with a smile, and with graceful, coquettish movements, 
liable to turn the arrows of the youthful god to the hearts of 
many willing victims in her behalf. 

" The Sower," by E. Wood Perry, N. A. (page 119), is 
a careful study of a New England farmer sowing his field 
with grain. This is not the scriptural type, nor is the man 
related to the sower of Millet's famous picture. The latter 
sows in a dramatic, a tragic manner, while this man walks 
along at a slow, even, methodical pace, casting about him 
each time with the same regular sweep of arm, thinking of 
the harvest and of other things as he works, yet working 
along, half mechanically, as his employment is almost be- 
coming a part of his nature. Mr. Perry has been very 
literal in his rendition of the various elements in his picture 
— the result of exceedingly close, conscientious work. 

"Nightfall," by Arthur Parton, N. A. (page 120), is 
from a drawing of one of Mr. Parton's most charming 
paintings, and is a fine example of effective pen-drawing. 
The chief beauties of the painting it represents, however, 
cannot adequately be conveyed by mere lines. In the 
painting, there is a remarkably luminous sky tinged with 
golden sunset color into which the shadows of evening are 
creeping. It almost seems that one can see the colors 
gradually changing, as the sun sinks lower beyond the hill, 
and the new moon seems to grow brighter. The poetic 
sentiment pervading the picture impresses one strongly. It 
suggests the quiet contemplation we find in Gray's Elegy 
and leads one very far away from the busy world. This is 



one of the paintings selected for the Louisville exhibition, 
which will open next month. 

"Sunlight and Shadow," by Walter Shirlaw (page 
123), is from a crayon sketch of several figures standing just 
inside one of the doors of the Duomo of Florence, on a 
bright day in summer. The very strong light coming into 
the dark interior makes the darkness inside appear deeper 
than usual, and gives a silhouette effect to the figures between 
the spectator and the light. An old woman standing in full 
light is asking alms of a woman half in light, half in shadow, 
who holds a child in her arms. This is a drawing broad 
and simple in its rendition, and thoroughly artistic in its 
composition and chiar-oscuro. 

" A Bouquet of Oaks," by Charles H. Miller, N. A. 
(page 124), gives us a view at "Stewart's Pond" near 
Jamaica, Long Island, in the Autumn ; until a short time 
ago' one of the most charming places left untouched by the 
spread of "improvements." The picture contains much of 
the spirit of Nature, and shows the destroying influences of 
"civilization" already at work. 

Two pen-sketches by J. R. Brevoort, N. A., " A View 
on the Esopus" and "A Bit of English Heath" (pages 
126 and 127), are simple landscape studies full of suggestions 
of Nature. The characteristic differences between English 
and American landscape are shown even in these few lines. 

"Marblehead Neck, Massachusetts Coast," by M. 
F. H. DeHaas, N. A. (page 129), was painted for the 
Louisville exhibition of Art Union pictures, and represents 
Mr. DeHaas at his best. The sky is full of moving clouds, 
and one can feel the force of the waves dashing against the 
rocks. While the drawing fairly gives the pictorial qualities 
of the painting, it only suggests what the painting realizes. 



AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION. 

PICTURES AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 

WHILE the average New Yorker is usually disposed to 
spend the summer out of the city, there is a larger 
number of visitors in New York during the summer than 
at any other part of the year. It is the time when persons 
living in the West and South can best leave their business 
for a brief season ; a time when extraordinary inducements 
and facilities for travel are offered by the railway com- 
panies, and it is undoubtedly the season when New York 
appears at her very best. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to those who 
contemplate visiting New York during the summer, to know 
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THE SOWER— DRAWN BY E. WOOD PERRY, N. A— FROM HIS PAINTING. 
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SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW— FROM A CRAYON SKETCH BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 
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It was not until he broke away from the teachings of his 
Greek masters that his talents began to appear. These 
masters, he says further, "were very incompetent instruc- 
tors, as they knew but little." 

Sufficient has been quoted from these high authorities to 
show that the Renaissance, so far from receiving any bene- 
ficial impulse from contemporary Greek art, was rather re- 
tarded in its development by it, and protection against 
such art would have been a blessing. 

Now, a protective tariff for American art may or may not 
be desirable: — the question has two sides, on both of which 



the case with Dumas, who for two years rested in the belief 
that he possessed a valuable and genuine Corot. 

Now if such impostures can be successfully carried on in 
the countries — nay, the very cities — where the artists have 
lived and labored, how much more easily may v*e in Amer- 
ica be imposed upon, where the means of detection are so 
slight, and where, indeed, in many cases the only guarantee 
of genuineness we have is the assurance of the interested 
dealer who offers the alleged works of deceased foreign 
artists for sale ! In view of the recent disclosures alluded 
to, it is reasonable to suppose that in most of the private 
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A SKETCH ON THE ESOPUS — FROM A SKETCH BY J. R. BREVOORT, N. A. 



very much may be said. The design of this article is not 
so much to enter into a lengthy discussion of it, as it is to 
eall attention to a few considerations bearing directly or in- 
directly upon the question, and which seem to the writer to 
be worthy of serious thought. That enormous frauds are 
perpetrated in the sale of works of art, as in all branches 
of commerce, might be conceded on general princi- 
ples, still the public was hardly prepared for the reve- 
lation of the amazing impositions which have been prac- 
ticed in Europe, by which experienced judges of art have 
been deceived into the purchase of spurious works, alleged 
to have been painted by eminent modern artists ; — as was 



collections in America there is a greater or less number of 
spurious works. This becomes all the more probable when 
we consider that the particular style or method of any artist 
may be easily imitated, with a little practice, by a skilful 
man. It is simply still life, or mechanical imitation, which, 
in art, is one of its lowest elements. 

Thirty or forty years ago, the craze was for old masters. 
There were at that time, in New York and Philadelphia, 
large private galleries filled with works which the owners 
believed to be genuine. That these were frauds every edu- 
cated artist well knew, but he lost caste if he said so. At 
the present time American artists know and have known 
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all along that a large number of the foreign pictures which 
have been purchased by American collectors are studio 
rubbish, or are more or less fraudulent. Yet whenever they 
have ventured to enter a mild protest against the imposture, 
their action has been credited to envy and professional jeal- 
ousy, and their well-grounded opinions too seldom have had 
any weight against the statements of the interested dealers in 
such works, who perhaps, intentionally honest, have been 
imposed upon by men sharper than themselves. Not long 
ago, in this city, a public sale of a large collection of pic- 
tures took place. The catalogue contained a long list of 
names of artists well known to fame, and most of these 



would have made enemies who might have retaliated by 
in some way injuring his reputation. 

American artists are not in favor of a tariff which would 
result in the exclusion of good foreign art. Honest, genu- 
ine works they welcome, from whatever country; the more 
the better for American art. What they do protest against 
is the palming of meaningless canvases, spurious Corots, 
Troyons, Daubignys and the rest, upon the American peo- 
ple. In their view, the tariff should be not so much for the 
protection of American art as it should be for protection 
from fraud and from the impositions practiced upon Amer- 
ican picture-buyers. Many of the artists of New York have 
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A BIT OF ENGLISH HEATH.— FROM A SKETCH BY J. R. BREVOORT, N. A. 



pictures are presumably now in the private galleries of the 
wealthy men of New York. With what complacent satis- 
faction their present owners must regard their purchases if 
they read the statement of the owner of the collection pub- 
lished after the sale, concerning the character of the paint- 
ings. Among other things he has stated that there were 
but two really good pictures among them all, and that they 
were not for sale, but were "stool pigeons." Now all this 
was no new revelation to experienced artists ; every man of 
them could have enlightened the buyers of these and simi- 
lar works ; but, as before stated, if one had raised his voice 
against the amazing frauds of some picture dealers, he only 



been and are opposed to any tariff. Many have signed a 
protest against it, the writer among the number. But what- 
ever the merits of the question may be, some good has been 
accomplished in one direction ; it has called out a wide 
range of discussion, by which the public is becoming inform- 
ed concerning the tricks of dealers in Europe and at home, 
and persons will hereafter exercise greater care and better 
judgment in future purchases. A specific duty of one hun- 
dred dollars upon every foreign picture imported into 
America would no doubt protect picture buyers to a great 
extent from the imposition of dealers. 

In the article before noticed, much stress is laid upon the 
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MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASSACHUSETTS COAST— BY M. F. DeHAAS, N. A. 

AFTER*HIS PAINTING^FOR THE AMERICAN ART UNION COLLECTION. 



